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For an up-to-date annotated list of Junior Guild selections now available, 
in reinforced bindings, write to one of us: 


CHESTER THORNE ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 


3340 Yorkshire Road Box 1158 
Walnut Creek 










Pasadena 


Dates... . fOr your Uctory Calendar 


Southern Section 
November 3—Book Breakfast, Savoy Hotel, Los Angeles. 9:00 a.m. 
November 15-21——Children’s Book Week, annual observance. 


December 5—Institute Session, Elks’ Club, Los Angeles. 
Morning Session ‘Books of the Year for Children,’’ Vera Walls. 
10:30 a.m. 
Luncheon Session, “‘And These Became Part of That Child,”’ 
Dr. Helen MacKnight Doyle. 1 p.m. 
January 9—Book Breakfast, Savoy Hotel, Los Angeles. 9:00 a.m. 


Northern Section 


November 8—Book Brunch and Council meeting, Women’s City Club, 
San Francisco. ‘Literature of the Americas.’’ 11:00 a.m. 


November 15-21——Children’s Book Week, annual observance. 



















Let us serve you with your book requirements 


We are wholesale distributors of the trade books of all publishers, and 
carry a complete stock of juvenile and adult books from which to choose. 






Also let us submit quotations on your 
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To acquaint young people with 
their American heritage and with the 
nature of the world conflict, to arm 
them mentally for victory, to prepare 
them for the air age, for entering war 
industries, for all the changes war is 
making in their daily lives, and still to 
give them their share of the joy and 
beauty in books, and 
to build up in them the 
wisdom and forbear- 
ance they will need 
when war is over, all 
these and more are re- 


sponsibilities facing 
our school libraries to- 
day. 


We need to increase 
our book collection and 
to expand our library 
service at a time when 
retrenchment of appro- 
priations and of cleri- 
cal aid is impending. We need to give 
more of ourselves, and yet our time 
and energy are being cut by other nec- 
essary war activities and by transpor- 
tation difficulties. 

How can we meet these problems? 
I believe it will be by strengthening 
our inner resources, by simplifying li- 
brary procedures where that can be 
done without crippling library serv- 
ice, and by making known to those 
who control budgets the part of 
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school libraries in the essential war ef- 
fort. The School Library Association 
exists for just such emergencies as 
this. Ours is a democratic institution, 
drawing its strength from its mem- 
bership rather than from an outside 
authority. We initiate our own plans, 
set our own standards, fight our own 
battles. By building up 
the membership, sup- 
porting the Association 
in its undertakings, we 
shall enable it to help 
solve our problems and 
to be of greater service 
to the children and 
young people of Cali- 
fornia. 

To everyone's regret 
the state meeting had 
to be given up because 
of the increasing diffi- 
culty of transporta- 
tion, whether by train, bus or auto- 
mobile. But we still have our Section 
meetings and we might initiate local 
gatherings of school librarians with 
those having similar interests: prin- 
cipals, teachers, parents, public librar- 
ians. We can plan to take an active 
part in the District meetings of the 
California Library Association and 
gain much from the contact with 
librarians in other fields. 
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Today America is in an extremely 
precarious position. The conquests of 
the axis nations have resulted in a dan- 
gerous threat to the security and com- 
fort of the American people. Before 
final victory is possible, it will be nec- 
essary for each of us, whether on the 
“home front’ or the war front, to 
place duty to his country before per- 
sonal convenience. 

Fortunately, the majority of our 
countrymen have risen magnificently 
to the occasion. Their efforts in behalf 
of our armed forces have been tireless. 
Willingly they have backed our fight- 
ing men with such complete confi- 
dence and good feeling, that their sons, 
brothers and fathers in the service are 
filled with the desire to give their best 
for those countrymen who have been 
so gallantly backing them 100 per 
cent. Thus, the comparative few who 
have engaged the enemy have borne 
out the faith and trust of their back- 
ers on the ‘‘home front’’ by perform- 
ing in a superior manner which re- 
flects credit on our nation. 


Or way of living. . . and 
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At a time like the present, the re- 
sponsibilities of the teacher and the li- 
brarian are very great. National fervor 
should be at its highest pitch, and not 
too much can be said in praise of our 
marvelous country. Certainly its his- 
tory, traditions, resources, and beauty 
rank second to those of no other na- 
tion in the world. Nowhere exist the 
opportunities and privileges that char- 
acterize the United States of America. 
If any cause ever were worth fighting 
for, then assuredly the freedom and 
integrity of our country is that cause. 

We Americans can accomplish any- 
thing that we set out to do. As well- 
meaning as we are, it is extremely dif- 
ficult for many of us to realize that 
our former privileged life is no longer 
a matter of course, but something pre- 
cious, an ideal, that must be fought 
for, if it is to be preserved. Not until 
every American understands that his 
or her complete help is needed to suc- 
cessfully frustrate the plans of our 
powerful enemy shall we be on the 
road to VICTORY. 


MAJOR.GENERAL RICHARDSON, commanding the VII Corps. wrote from 

‘‘DESERT MANEUVERS,” “‘] Rnow that your audience is an tmportant one... 

and I regret that the demands of the moment do not permit me to prepare a 
’ more lengthy article.’,-—EDITOR. 
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This year will be one of challenge 
and adjustment of values for all of us. 
We shall have to ration our time, our 





money and our energies for the essen- 
tials and there will be no room in our 
lives for the many activities we have 
taken so casually for granted. Our 
State Meeting each year has brought us 
new friends and the memory of pleas- 
ant times together and we shall be 
clad when we can meet as happily 
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from South 


again. But for the duration we can at 
least keep in touch with one another 
and maintain our spirit of unity 
through the Bulletin and our corres- 
pondence. Our meetings may be fewer 
but by that very fact those few we do 
have will assume more vitality and im- 
portance to us. We extend our greet- 
ings and best wishes to the Northern 
Section for a good year ahead. May 
there be no dim-out in our interest in 
each other, in our libraries, and in our 
Association. 


MARJORIE SCHRAMLING, President 
Southern Section. School Library 
Association of California. 


We, as a member of the United Na- 
tions, face one of the most difficult 
years in the history of our country. 
We, as librarians, face a year which 
has never been paralleled in the his- 
tory of our profession. We must do 
our work despite many disruptions 
of the usual routines: we must be con- 
stantly on the alert to many new and 
different situations even before they 
appear. The users of our libraries 
are now guided by an emotional pat- 
tern which neither we nor they have 
experienced before. Our books take 
on new roles, as one group seeks to 
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escape from the cold and hard reali- 
ties of war into beautiful and thought- 
provoking literature provided in our 


; 
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book collections: while another group 
seeks to find the scientific and tech- 
nical books which will help to fit it 
into a place where it can be most 
valuable in the war effort.: 


Our government is calling upon 
the school to do more and more to 
prepare our young people for their 
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place in the nation’s war effort. It 
is our duty to provide the best mate- 
rials available for this work, and so 
it is that we, of the Northern Section, 
hope that we can contribute to VIC- 
TORY by keeping in touch with the 
government in action 
library. 

ELINOR ALEXANDER, President 


Northern Section, School Library 
Association of California. 
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DAYS TO OBSERVE IN OUR 
LIBRARIES 
WORLD GOVERNMENT Day, 
November 11: 

Since the close of the World War 
I, this year marks the first ob- 
servance of November 11 on a 
wartime footing. As we make 
plans in our libraries for this 
day, let us be looking toward 


the peace to follow our present 
struggle. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 
November 8-14: 
The theme for this year is ““Edu- 
cation for Free Men.’ Librar- 
ians, together with other edu- 
cators, will have an opportunity 
to help the public ‘‘to under- 
stand why education is more 


and not less important as a result 
of the war effort.”’ 





F YOU want to 
read a book, if you need it for your 
work, for your thinking, for your ed- 
ucation, you go to your library or 
your book store to get it. Suppose the 
librarian were to answer your request 
by stating that the authorities had for- 
bidden the book to be lent, or the 
clerk in the book store were to tell you 
that the book had been confiscated. 
Imagine your feeling if you were for- 
bidden to read Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address, Franklin's Autobiography, 
or poems that you had enjoyed from 
your youth, novels, essays and diaries 
by important living men, or facts re- 
lating to present-day life. 

Such is the situation for the Nor- 
wegians today, and for all the people 
in the Nazi-occupied countries. The 
lists of forbidden books and authors 
grow longer and longer. The large li- 
braries have been forced to arrange 
special, locked rooms for confiscated 
books. These rooms contain, for ex- 
ample, everything written by Jews, by 
members of the Free Norwegian Gov- 
ernment in London, by radical au- 
thors of any nation, special books on 
subjects not desirable to the Nazis or 
containing references that they dislike 
for some reason. These forbidden lists 
include all the books published by the 
Norwegian Labor Party’s Publishing 
Company whether social research, 
novels, poetry or whatever they may 
be. To these locked rooms only par- 
ticularly privileged Nazis may be ad- 
mitted, with the result that only 
prominent Nazis are allowed to study 
Einstein’s physical experiments, for 
example. 

Besides the confiscation of books, 
all Norwegian newspapers, except the 
underground ones, have been forced 
to cease publication or have been taken 
over by the Nazis. All magazines are 
now controlled, and the publication 
of new books heavily threatened by 
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Nazi censorship. The free world of 
books has been locked up; freedom to 
read is lost! 


Many other freedoms are lost also, 
many precious rights violated. People 
are under-nourished, poorly clothed, 
and freezing. Thousands have been 
imprisoned, deported, executed. Sick 
people are being turned out of the hos- 
pitals, and all diseases occur much 
more frequently, especially among 
children. Schools are closed complete- 
ly or partly. The country is blacked- 
out and people are forbidden to go out 
in the evening. Meetings and gather- 
ings of any kind are _ prohibited. 
Workers are compelled to stay on their 
jobs. They are forced to serve the Ger- 
mans, and threatened to be sent to 
Germany or Poland on forced labor. 

Considering all this physical and 
mental strain and hardship, can it be 
of any importance whether or not one 
may read certain books? 

The Norwegians are accustomed to 
reading. School laws of 1739 compell- 
ed all children to learn to read. Later, 
extensive laws through the 19th and 
20th centuries built up a public school 
system benefiting every child to an in- 
creasing degree. Illiteracy has been un- 
known for generations. But it is not 
only a question of the ability to read. 
One must use that ability. In Norway 
people read much, both newspapers 
and books, and the tendency has been 
away from light literature, toward 
popular science and high-class litera- 
ture. 


Schools and special courses for both 






















































young people and adults have played 
a leading role in the education of the 
people. But equally valuable have been 
the public libraries, which are spread 
all over the country, and were built up 
in spite of scarce economic resources 
and a widely scattered population. L1- 
braries became obligatory for every 
school of more than 12 pupils. The 
purpose was to make children discov 
er that reading was not only a duty in 
the preparation of school lessons, but 
it was fun, a pleasant occupation for 
leisure time as well. 

The use of libraries became more 
important as a great number of study 
groups developed everywhere, particu 
larly during the last decade. All class- 
es participated eagerly in this work, 
especially the labor class. Many of 
these groups were formed to give po- 
litical training and information to the 
common people. Books and libraries 
served in the education of each respon 
sible member of a democratic nation. 

For the Norwegians books have 
been one means of developing a true 
democracy. Our Constitution, drawn 
up under the strong influence of the 
American Constitution and only a 
few years later, put the power in the 
hands of the people. The Norwegians 
of those days believed, as we believe 
today, that all men and women can 
carry personal conviction and respon- 
sibility if they have an opportunity 
for development, growth and knowl- 
edge. Free education and free informa- 
tion are the weapons in this struggle 
for development. Our struggle for jus- 
tice, for social welfare, for respect for 
individual life is based upon enlight- 
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enment. Our belief in general educa- 
tion and knowledge is also based on 
the conviction that the search for truth 
is inviolate, that nobody can be allow- 
ed to force or hamper it. 

The free opportunity to get infor- 
mation, acquire knowledge, stimulate 
thinking, gather deeper understanding 
of all human problems, is regarded by 
Norwegians, and by all democratic- 
minded people, as a natural right. The 
Norwegians have valued this right 
very highly, and have made great sac- 
rifices throughout generations in order 
to build up the capacity to exercise this 
right. 

The Nazis want to break down 
this devotion to truth and freedom. 
They violate the individual’s right to 
free information and deprive the sup- 
pressed people even of this means of 
development and self-assertion. The 
people must not be allowed to know 
all about their own history as a free 
nation, nor their great poets of liberty, 
nor their important interpreters of hu- 
man life, nor the significant thoughts 
and facts brought to them through 
foreign books. 

The Norwegians’ previous struggle 
and development prevent the oppres- 
sors from achieving their purpose of 
mental subserviance. They forget that 
ideas, thoughts and attitudes live, not 
only in books, but also in human 
minds. The striving, work, and sacri- 
fice have not been in vain. Because of 
the strength in the Norwegian herit- 
age, the nation is able to live on, and 
from it the Norwegians under the Na- 
zi yoke get the courage to fight their 

turn to page 20 












FROM WASHINGTON, D.C. 


URING a period 
of six short months from December, 
1941 to June, 1942, an extensive pro- 
ject pertaining to the other Americas 
was planned and put into operation 
by the Library Service Division of the 
United States Office of Education. 
The project consisted of planning and 
assembling 150 exhibits for free circu- 
lation to schools within the United 
States, and compiling related bibliog- 
raphies. The exhibits were called Our 
Neighbor Republics: A School Ex- 
hibit. Their sole purpose was to help 
in the development of a sympathetic 
understanding for the people of the 
other American republics; or in the 
phrase of today ‘‘to promote inter- 
American solidarity.’’ The bibliogra- 
phies, on specific topics relating to the 
subject, were. planned as a means of 
acquainting teachers and_ students 
with books and other instructional 
materials in the field. The entire pro- 
ject was sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education in coopera- 
tion with the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. 

To those who believe that projects 
develop all too slowly in the nation’s 
capital, it may be especially gratify- 
ing to know that by May all 150 ex- 
hibits were out in schools, that indi- 
vidual exhibits had been used by many 
schools and classes within a given lo- 
cality, and that three bibliographies 
had been compiled and made ready for 
the Government Printing Office. 

The project was supervised by 
Nora Beust, Senior Specialist in Li- 
brary Materials, in the Library Serv- 
ice Division. The professional staff 
consisted of Jean Gardiner Smith of 
the Minneapolis Public Library, Emi- 
lie Lassalle of Washington, D. C., 
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Rose Wyler of New York City, and 
Jewel Gardiner, Librarian, Profes- 
sional Library, Sacramento. Miss 
Beust needs no introduction. She is 
well known for her work in the Li- 
brary Service Division and her contri- 
butions in the field of book selection. 
A project of this type had been her 
hope for many months. Miss Smith 
taught school for three years in Uru- 
guay and compiled the A.L.A. list en- 
titled Latin America: Books for 
Young Readers, with its recent sup- 
plement. Mrs. Lassalle was formerly a 
high school teacher of art and Eng- 
lish in Texas and in Colorado, and 
had spent several years living in Mex- 
ico. Miss Wyler, formerly on the 
teaching staff of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, had just re- 
turned from a year of scientific travel 
in Peru. The remaining member of 
the group had known teaching experi- 
ence in elementary and junior high 
schools, and had spent six months in 
South America, in addition to sum- 
mers in Mexico and Central America. 
Here was a group with varying back- 
grounds from different sections of the 
country, all vitally interested in the 
Americans and the Americas to the 
south of us. Members of the staff 
thought, worked, talked and lived in 
a world of those other Americas dur- 
ing the months together in Washing- 
~~ 
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—JEWEL GARDINER 
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ton, and parted amigas. with 
friendship cemented by common in- 
terests and real understandings: an 
example perhaps of ‘‘inter-American 
solidarity’ on a national scale! 

‘The exhibits were made up in three 
groups: the general, suitable for both 
elementary and secondary schools, the 
elementary, and the high school ex- 
hibits. The core of each exhibit was 
the group of 25 selected books, in- 
cluding such subjects as biography, 
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history, geography, science, archaeol- 
ogy, art, folklore, fiction and picture 
books. Publishers willingly cooperat 
ed by sending copies of all publica- 
tions relating to the subjects, for read- 
ing and study: then members of the 
staff selected the books to be used. Sev- 
eral children’s books in Spanish, from 
Mexico and South America, were in- 
cluded. A group of pamphlets and per- 
iodicals, with several current maga- 
zines from the other American repub- 
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ics, supplemented the book collection. 
Folk songs, one of the national an- 
thems, and several musical recordings 
added appropriate music to each ex- 
hibit. 

The crafts and other realia chosen 
were for the most part representative 
of large areas. They were either arti- 
cles in use today or of historical im- 
portance in the region from which 
they came, and they were things 
which would appeal to children. Ob- 





jects made especially for the tourist 
trade are not typical nor representative 
of native crafts, and so they had no 
place in the exhibit. (How many 
times have garish bookends of sleep- 
ing Mexicans, and “‘sombrero”’ ash 
trays been used in school rooms and 
libraries by well-meaning souls who 
seek a “‘South of the Border’’ atmos- 
phere! Such articles are inexcusable. 
They are not a part of the typical 
Mexican market scene unless the tour- 








































ist demand puts them there, and there 
is nothing less typical of the beautiful 
Mexican crafts.) 

The articles which were selected in- 
cluded such items as corn husk and 
straw dolls, painted pig and fruit 
banks, hand-woven belts, knitted An- 
dean caps, ancient Peruvian pottery, 
maracas, yerba matte sets with bags of 
yerba matte, straw mats, Indian shop- 
ping bags, straw rattles, alpaca slip- 
pers, masks, woven baskets, painted 
gourds, and Indian figurines in folk 
dress. A representative selection of 
these articles was made for each ex- 
hibit. together with a set of flags of 
the American nations and a display 
stand. All realia selected was purchas- 
ed in this country for a reasonable 
price. In fact, Miss Wyler’s shopping 
expeditions brought ‘‘red letter’ days 
for everyone in the office. The ‘‘red- 
dest letter’’ day was undoubtedly the 
day the Mexican masks, Andean In- 
dian caps, and the alpaca slippers ar- 
rived. Members of the Navy Depart- 
ment at the desks across the aisle gasp- 
ed and gaped to see us admiring our- 
selves attired in such an array! 


Pictures, posters and photo screens 
were included for background. They 
were chosen to show both the old and 
the modern way of life in city and 
country. Small mounts were made for 
stamps, coins, musical instruments, 
and paper money. Maps and charts 
were also included. 


A manual was prepared to accom- 
pany the exhibit. It gives suggestions 
for displaying, presenting, and using 
the material, and lists specific ways to 
introduce the books and music. It de- 
scribes the realia and lists firms in the 
United States which have the articles 
for sale. Follow-up activities are also 
suggested. Copies of the general bibli- 
ography entitled Our Neighbor Re- 
publics, and Observation Sheets, 
for reporting on the use made of the 
exhibit, were sent to each user. 


Reports compiled at the end of 
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that exhibits had been 


June show 
placed in 47 of the 48 states and that 
at least 1,374 schools had used the 


material. Workshops and summer 
sessions throughout the country made 
use of the exhibits during the summer. 
There were also displays at conferences 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, the 8th Pan Ameri- 
can Child Congress, the A.L.A., the 
N.E.A., and the Institute on Educa- 
tion and the War. Six exhibits are 
now circulating in California. 

Comments received on the Obser- 
vation Sheets were a continual source 
of interest to the staff. Among the re- 
sponses were many from students. 
Pictures and press stories were received 
from some localities. Several teachers 
reported that the exhibit suggested 
books for the school library: others 
wrote that it inspired them to build 
up their own exhibits. One stated that 
it suggested the value of visual ma- 
terial for vitalizing the study of 
Spanish. Another reported that 15 
students in her class had read every 
book in the collection. Many requests 
for the exhibits for fall use were on 
file before the end of June, and they 
will continue to circulate this year up- 
on application to the Library Service 
Division. No charge is involved since 
the government pays all transporta- 
tion charges. 

Three bibliographies were complet- 
ed. The general bibliography entitled 
Our Neighbor Republics: A Se- 
lected List of Readable Books for 
Young People was compiled by Nora 
Beust, Jean Smith and Emilie Las- 
salle. It contains books suitable for 
both elementary and high school stu- 
dents. Descriptive annotations, many 
quite detailed, make the list particular- 
ly helpful in purchasing books. 

Arts, Crafts, and Customs in Our 
Netghborhood Republics, compiled 
by Emilie Lassalle, was planned for 
both elementary and high school use. 
It lists books, pamphlets, photo- 


turn to page 29 





THE ASSOCIATION PARTICIPATES 


—JESSIE BOYD, Chairman of State Pro- 
fessional Committee 


OOPERATION, serious 
thinking and discussion characterized 
the meeting of the California Policies 
and Plans Committee of the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association this sum- 
mer when the committee members un- 
der the leadership of Dr. John A. Sex- 
son met with representatives from the 
State Board of Education and eleven 
educational organizations including 
the School Library Association of 
California. 

It was an interesting experience to 
serve as a delegate to this conference on 
the campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles scheduled for 
the first week in July. Every waking 
moment was devoted to the confer- 
ence. To receive a perspective of the 
common problems facing all education 
in California and to have a chance to 
discuss possible solutions with such a 
cross section of thought was so stimu- 
lating that a report to the member- 
ship was prompted. 

The importance of bringing to- 
gether organizations sucn as the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the California Association 
for Childhood Education, the Asso- 
ciations of California Secondary and 
Elementary School Principals, the As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation and many others 
represents a new and_ extremely 
worthwhile trend toward bringing 
about complete understanding and the 
building of a constructive and unified 


program for education in 
California. 

Sub-committees were appointed to 
work on the following problems: (1) 
Wartime education plans, policies 
and programs: (2) financing public 
education; (3) program of profes- 
sional organizations; and (4) a state- 
wide liason organization. Detailed 
committee reports have appeared in re- 
cent issues of the Sierra Educational 
News and because of their vital and 
significant messages they are worth 
careful consideration. 

With every report that was given, 
my thoughts immediately turned to- 
ward the questions, ‘““‘What can the 
school library do to contribute?” or 
“How will this affect the welfare of 
the school library?’ Certainly the 
school library has much to offer to the 
first report in the provision of up-to- 
date materials to cover the “‘educa- 
tional priorities’ outlined as (1) the 
extension of public relations, (2) pro- 
visions for safety, (3) provisions 
for direct contribution to the 
war effort, (4) adapting and vitaliz- 
ing the instructional program, and 
(5) strengthening morale for victory. 
Satisfactory library collections and 
personnel are dependent on adequate 
financial support and administration 
and the sub-committee emphasized 
the need for maintaining a strong and 
purposeful educational program. 

A plan was proposed to coordinate 
the meetings of professional organiza- 
tions so that most state meetings 
would be scheduled for Easter week 
while local or regional meetings, in- 
cluding Teachers’ Institutes, would 
come during the Thanksgiving holli- 
days. There was an earnest desire to 
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Illuminating all that was said at the 
A.L.A. Conference in Milwaukee last 
June was the light of burning books 
and fallen cities. The Conference 
theme, Winning the War and the 
Peace: How Libraries Can Help, was 
presented in broad outlines and chal- 
lenging proposals by both laymen and 
librarians. 

This war is one of ideas, they said. 
a war of clashing values. As important 
as the winning of the war is the char- 
acter of the peace that will follow. 
This struggle is a people's war. It will 
be won or lost and the post-war world 
determined by the masses of the peo- 
ple. That the people may know the 
facts and the fundamental issues in 
these life and death matters, librarians 
must see that they get the right books. 
'n short, books, schools, librarians are 
in the front of battle and may decide 
the issue. 

Robert J. Blakely of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune saw a 
difficult problem ahead—nations and 
groups trying to get along together on 
the basis of equality. ‘Read either the 
writings or the autobiographies 
of Nehru. of Chiang Kai-shek. 
of Stalin. of Roosevelt. Compare 
them and you will see that we 
are going into a world in which peo- 
ple who have fundamentally different 
outlooks, fundamentally different 
cultures, are going to have to get along 
together—equally, as partners. We, 
the peoples of the world, must work 
together or we perish: but in working 
together we must recognize our differ- 
ences or we perish. And to do both of 
these things, we have to understand. A 
part of your job as librarians is to in- 
terpret these other peoples to the Am- 
erican people.” 

Contending that librarians are not 
reaching 90 per cent of the people, he 
gave an illustration of winning inter- 
est in books, the Portland Street Fair 
where books are taken out into the 
streets. “The voice of wisdom crying 
in the Streets! In our day you have to 
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‘swing’ the voice of wisdom crying in 
the streets if people are going to listen 
to you!” 

The historian, Avery Craven, 
pointed out that ‘‘the thing the Rus- 
sians are talking about, the thing 
which interests the Chinese and the 
people of India is not the old tradi- 
tional American type of democracy. It 
is a social thing. which has to do with 
self - determination and _ economic 
abundance for all peoples, all races, all 
classes . . . People demand to know 
whether democracy has and will give 
greater social justice to all men, the 
weak as well as the strong.” 

Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress, but a poet still, pictured the 
war as a revolt of ignorance, violence, 
and superstition against the city of 
truth. Fascism, he said, ‘‘is in its es- 
sence a revolt of man against himself 
—a revolt of stunted, half-formed. 
darkened men against a human world 
beyond their reach and most of all 
against the human world of reason 
and intelligence and sense.” 

When President Metcalf gave his 
inaugural address, he spoke as a practi- 
cal librarian. If librarians are to help 
in the war effort, he said, they must 
keep their doors open and be prepared 
to give service. He urged three things: 
(1) to make every effort to strengthen 
our libraries’ personnel, (2) to sim- 
plify cataloging and the routine parts 
of our work so that we can throw 
more of our energy into making the 
library a social force, (3) to keep up 
the book stock; without books we 
cannot function. 
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—MARJORIE VAN DEUSEN 
President of the School 
Library Association of Cal- 
ifornia. 


During the Conference innumerable 
groups met for discussion and action 
in their own fields. The Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young 
People completed a reorganization of 
its membership into two sections: (1) 
in school libraries, (2) in public li- 
braries. The public library section, 
called the Children’s Library Associa- 
tion, includes two distinct groups, the 
children’s librarians and the Young 
People's Reading Round Table. Ruth 
M. Ersted of St Paul is the newly 
elected president of the Division, Lois 
T. Place of Detroit, the new chairman 
of the School Libraries Section. 


At the School Libraries Section 
headquarters there was a splendid ex- 
hibit of Latin American material, 
books, pictures, objects, bibliogra- 
phies, which were collected under 
Nora Beust’s direction and loaned by 
the U. S. Office of Education to 
schools and libraries for the asking. 
The need for America to understand 
other peoples and cultures was the 
theme of more than one address. But 
it was Beatrice Warde, daughter of 
May Lamberton Becker, who present- 
ed the other side of the picture, the 
need of another country to understand 
us. She described the great new inter- 
est of the English public in American 
life and history and the movement to 
send ‘‘Books Across the Sea,”’ in spite 
of the shortage of ships. especially 
books about America for children. 

In the delightful programs sponsor- 
ed by the school and children’s librar- 
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ians, the outstanding event was, of 
course, the awarding of the Newbery 
medal to Walter Edmonds for The 
Matchlock Gun, and of the Caldecott 
medal to Robert McClosky for Make 
Way for Ducklings. In his speech of 
acceptance, which had a colloquial 
Booneville flavor, Mr. Edmonds said 
some pointed and interesting things 
about writing books for children and 
about the creation of historical fiction. 
About the aliveness of the past, he 
said, ‘This present that we get so het 
up about is less than the wink of an 
eyelid on the face of time. The past is 
as alive as we are... The individual 
man and woman of America has gone 
through times as terrible as these. The 
little lonely bands that held their thin 
stockades and waited for the help that 
never came are closer to the men and 
women of Bataan than you and I can 
ever be.” 

Robert McClosky wished he might 
draw pictures or play the harmonica 


instead of making a speech. But he 
gave an engaging account of the 


growth of an artist and of his adven- 
tures and misadventures with ducks 
and ducklings as models for his book. 
At the grand and gala Awards din- 
ner that night he had his chance to 
play the harmonica to the delight of 
all of us. It put us in the mood for the 
Rootabaga_ story which _ Frances 
Clarke Sayers told beautifully. 


On the last evening the School Li- 
braries Section met for dinner with no 
formal program. but just music and 
friends. Edith Titcomb of San Jose, 
chairman of the Section, was a gra- 
cious hostess and the Milwaukee 
school librarians, by their kindness 
and sincerity, made everyone of us feel 
welcome. After dinner we did not lin- 
ger, but hurried back to the Auditori- 
um for Archibald MacLeish’s speech 
at the last General Session. With his 
eloquent call to action and with the 
singing of the National Anthem, this 
wartime convention came to a close. 
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bring groups together in mutual un- 
derstanding, especially administrators 
and teachers with a definite attempt to 
cut across subject fields in order to 
eliminate the growing narrow pro- 
grams of special organizations. An 
even larger view was proposed by the 
Sub-committee on State-Wide Liason 
Organizations to include representa- 
tives at future state meetings from the 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the State Realty Board and 
many other organizations including 
those of labor and industry. 

There were two splendid examples 
of successful meetings during the 
week organized along these broad 
lines. Sixty representatives of the State 
Board of the California Parents and 
Teachers met one day with the Com- 
mittee and were so enthusiastic about 
the results of the discussion that they 
collaborated with the Educational 
Policies and Plans Committee in spon- 
soring a state meeting held in Fresno 
October 17. This time there were two 
representatives from the School L1- 
brary Association included among the 
representatives from thirty state-wide 
organizations which had been invited 
to participate. Some of these organiza- 
tions were the California Federation 
of Labor, the C. I. O., the American 
Legion, the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the California 
League of Women Voters, and the 
California Taxpayers’ Association. 
The new and heavier duties outlined 
by the National Wartime Commission 
on Education to be shouldered by the 
schools were considered as well as the 
state legislation affecting the adminis- 
tration, the operation, the mainte- 
nance, and the conduct of the schools 
in California. 
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The second example of an excellent 
meeting, proving that differences will 
disappear when understanding has 
been reached, occurred on Tuesday 
when fifty educational representatives 
met with fifty members of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
at luncheon. Plans were so carefully 
made that industry and education sat 
side by side at the luncheon table and 
in the conference rooms. The pattern 
for discussion and an understanding 
of background, problems and issues 
confronting education and industry 
Were outlined in stirring speeches by 
two representatives. After the lunch- 
eon each table group was assigned to 
a conference room where an animated 
and serious discussion was guided by 
two leaders again representing indus- 
try and education. At the end of two 
hours all discussion groups came to- 
gether to hear two-minute summaries 
from selected representatives. It was 
amazing to see the rapport grow be- 
tween the two groups and before the 
afternoon was over there were many 
requests for this type of meeting to 
be repeated in the Los Angeles area. 
This meeting was but one of fifteen 
joint meetings to be held in major 
cities throughout the United States. 

What possibilities there could be in 
this type of meeting for school librar- 
lans to acquaint superintendents, prin- 
cipals, city and rural supervisors, trus- 
tees, teachers, students, P.T.A. mem- 
bers, leaders of organizations for 
young people and many others with 
the contributions that school libraries 
can make to the educational program 
and to the war effort! Discussion 
groups representing a cross section of 
experience and position on the levels 
of the elementary school, the junior 
high school, the senior high school 
and the junior college would do much 
to bring everyone together in the for- 
mulation of a constructive program 
either regionally or locally. Here is a 
challenge that we might well consider 
in the days ahead. 
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Wartime WUT 


The entry of the United States on 
a program of total war has brought 
high school youth face to face with 
problems of vocational choice which 
never were met in times of peace. It 
appears that able-bodied boys, 18-19 
years of age, will be called into active 
service before many months. In their 
high school days it is possible for 
them to choose the type of training 
that will fit them for the type of mili- 
tary training they prefer. Girls, to a 
greater extent than ever before, are 
preparing to enter the ranks of war 
industry or to take some part in com 
munity service. 

Work experience during school 
years is becoming of increasing 1m- 
portance as a guidance aid. School 
credit or recognition for significant 
work experience is one way of encour- 
aging youth to try themselves out in 
possible vocational fields before grad- 
uation. 

Military service can have marked 
educational value. While the student 
is in school he should be given the op- 
portunity to discover the relationship 
his school program has with his ulti 
mate occupational goal and related 
military service. For example, if a boy 
is Majoring in commerce with the hope 
of becoming a bookkeeper or an audit 
or eventually, but is to enter the army 
immediately upon graduation, he 
should know that there are army spe- 
cialists such as receiving clerk, account- 
ant, and cashier. If he is qualified and 
if there is a need, another boy, who 
may be majoring in industrial arts and 
hoping to be a machinist in civilian 
life, can become a machinist in the 
army. Army experience can be utilized 
to build up occupational skills if there 
is some planning and foresight utiliz- 
ed before entry into the armed forces. 
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AL coe MALITARY 


—ALFRED S. LEWERENZ, Supervisor, Ed- 
ucational Research and Guidance, Los 
Angeles City School 


So specialized is the guidance infor- 
mation about military opportunities 
that it is almost impossible for the av- 
erage high school counselor to keep up 
in this area as well as in the usual 
fields. In Los Angeles, each senior 
high school principal is appointing 
one of the faculty asa Military Advis- 
or who will act as assistant to the 
counselor. 

During the school year 1942-43, 
wartime vocational guidance will be 
initiated in the A9 grade and will con- 
tinue through the twelfth year. As an 
aid in making the program continu- 
ous, the student fills out and main- 
tains a booklet, Educational Guid- 
ance Record for Student Use. He en- 
ters many details regarding training, 
hobbies, work experience, home back- 
ground, vocational possibilities and 
other information which might affect 
vocational choice. The counselor 
makes use of a Cumulative Record 
which summarizes the results of tests. 
mental and physical health data and 
interviews that occur during the stu- 
dent's high school years. 

Before the student is graduated he 
has a conference with his advisor and 
his parents. At this time a vocational 
decision is made in the light of all 
available evidence. This occupational 
choice is recorded on a form, Declara- 
tion of Support to the Cause of Na- 
tional Defense. The student receives a 
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sma‘l card, Dedication to National 
Service, which fits into his wallet and 
includes a statement regarding his 
training and ability, and the way, up- 
on graduation, in which he proposes 
to support the national effort for vic- 
tory. This card is designed to help se- 
lective service and military officials to 
arrive at a proper classification if the 
youth enlists or is drafted. Both the 
Counselor and the Military Advisor 
in the schools are supplied with a 
Counselor's Wartime Vocational 
Guidance Kit, containing material 
from government or school sources. 
Here are some of the publications 
which are useful. 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
AIR FORCES 

Keep ‘em Flying! Aviation Cadets 
Train for Atr or Ground Crews. LX- 
50-RPB-6-29-42. A 24-page pam- 
phlet prepared under the direction of 
the Adjutant General in Washington, 
D.C. Succinct information is offered 
to boys about entering the air forces: 
physical and mental qualifications, 
pay rates, method of enlisting and dif- 
ferent occupational skills for which 
boys may train. Opportunities include 
training as a pilot bombardier, a navi- 
gator, as officers in communications, 
engineering, meteorology, and pho- 
tography. How such training can be 
useful after the war in civilian life is 
pointed out. 

CAN YOU QUALIFY as An Aut- 
ation Cadet? Here are the Requtre- 
ments. P-40-RPB-8-15-42. This 
large poster in three colors was pre- 
pared by the United States Army Re- 
cruiting and Induction Service and is 
revised to August 1, 1942. In outline 
form, it gives much the same sort of 
information included in the first pam- 
phlet on the list. 

Pre-Aviation-Cadet Training in 
High Schools. Leaflet No. 62, U.S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, 5 cents. This booklet 


of 17 pages is of value to high school 
counselors, and contains much infor- 
mation about the need for army and 
navy filght personnel. The type of 
candidates desired and the training 
they should be given in high school 
are outlined. 

Pre-Flight Aeronautics tn Second- 
ary Schools. Leaflet No. 63, U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. This 47 page pam- 
phlet is an administrative and instruc- 
tional guide to the establishment of 
pre-flight courses in secondary 
schools. 

Army Flyer, by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral H. H. Arnold and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Ira C. Eaker. Harper, 1942. For 
the student or counselor who wishes a 
detailed description of the training 
and duties of an army flyer this book 
by the head of our Air Force is an au- 
thentic source of information. 


UNITED STATES ARMY 

Enlisted Men. Index and Specifica- 
tions for Occupational Specialists. 
Army Regulations, No. 615-26. US. 
War department, December 1, 1941. 
161 p. This handbook can be used to 
show the relationship between the 
services of enlisted occupational spe- 
cialists and employment of civilians. 
Each army position is described in 
terms of comparable work in civilian 
life. 

The New Army of the United 
States, prepared by the War Depart- 
ment, August 1, 1941. 14lp. A copy 
may be obtained by sending 35 cents 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., asking for FM 
100-5. This handbook contains a de- 
tailed description of the army with in- 
formation on each of its branches. 


Opportunities Offered to You in 
the Regular Army. LX-32-RPB-10- 
1-41. This folder stresses the trades 
open to the qualified enlisted man, 
leading to well-paid future employ- 
ment. 
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A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

By a Jotnt Committee of the American 
Library Association, National Education As- 
sociation, the National Council of Teachers 
of English, Jesste Boyd, Chairman. American 
Library Assoctation. 1942. 

Once again the A.L.A. has achiev- 
ed a victory! This time with its pub- 
lication of A Bastc Book Collection 
for High Schools, a list that will be 
welcomed by librarians, teachers, par- 
ents and students. It includes 1500 
book titles that meet the present cur- 
riculum needs and provide reading of 
interest for the pupils of the varied 
abilities represented in an average high 
school. Particularly welcome are the 
sections on Consumer education, Na- 
tional Defense, and Vocational Train- 
ing. In the last section important 
series of pamphlets are listed. Other 
good pamphlet material is included 
throughout the book. 

The annotations make the list in- 
valuable to school librarians who can- 
not readily visit bookstores. It is en- 
couraging to find a list of titles avail- 
able for purchase and organized so 
that teachers working on new units of 
work use it enthusiastically. The Basic 
Book Collection is not only for rural 
schools, it serves admirably as a check- 
list for the holdings of larger high 
school collections. Because so many 
titles are recent, the list indicates trends 
and substantiates tentative selections. 
Librarians will welcome this list and 
wish to have it kept up-to-date. 

FLORENCE RINIKER 

Huntington Park High School, Los Angeles 


THE LIBRARIAN AND THE TEACHER 
OF SCIENCE 
By Caroline Stebens and Warren Bartlett. 


American Library Association, 1942. (Ex- 
perimenting Together Series) 


Caroline Siebens, the librarian of 
the Brookline Massachusetts High 
School and Warren Bartlett of the 
Science department of that school had 
the experience of reorganizing the li- 
brary and the science department ac- 
cording to the new standard for sci- 
ence which the curriculum has set. 


The Brookline library has stressed 
a friendly, co-operative spirit, with 
the teachers and students and has made 
an effort to take science into other de 
partments. This spirit of cooperation 
has brought good results with the 
English and Foreign Language de- 
partments. While underestimating the 
value of a textbook, the authors appre- 
ciate the fact that most textbooks have 
suddenly become large, cumbersome, 
and overstuffed with material which 
often is not used by the student. In 
the library, the student has a choice 
of books on the particular topic under 
discussion, with the reading level and 
interest kept in mind. 


All must agree that Brookline has 
been alert and has done things that are 
worth trying if they are new to the 
reader. The bibliography is excellent 
both in popular appeal and up-to- 
dateness. 


MILDRED BERRIER 
Jefferson High School 
Los Angeles 
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A composite article by several librarians 
in the Northern Section under the chair- 
manship of KATHERINE CHASTAIN 


IBRARIANS are 
taking an active part in the war ac- 
tivities on the home front. This fact 
is clearly revealed by a recent survey 
made by a committee in the Northern 
Section of the School Library Associa- 
tion of California. Librarians re- 
sponded whole-heartedly to the Red 
Cross Roll Call and War Relief drives, 
and they Lave been contributing reg- 
ularly “toward the purchase of tanks, 
guns and planes for Uncle Sam.”’ As 
Pauline Clark of Los Gatos writes, 
“There has come to be nothing per- 
sonalized in the field of LIBRAR- 
IANS IN THE WAR EFFORT, for 
everyone is doing Red Cross work, or 
Civilian Defense. or War Relief. or is 
busy in some community project.” 

In every locality contacted, librar- 
ians have been active in Red Cross 
work. Many have taken courses in 
First Aid, and some have been serv- 
ing as instructors. Sacramento re- 
ported attendance in Home Nursing 
classes and membership in the Ambu- 
lance Corps. One of the librarians in 
that city is chairman of the Ambu- 
lance Detachment in one of their nine 
districts. In preparation for service in 
the Red Cross Motor Corps. Natalie 
Lapike of the Visalia Junior College 
completed courses in mechanics, and 
standard and advanced First Aid. 
Visalia’s Motor Corps was the first 
one to be organized in Tulare County. 
Miss Lapike is also adviser for the 
Red Cross Knitting Unit which was 
organized in the Junior College last 
December. About 45 women have 
been engaged in knitting army, navy, 
and refugee sweaters and socks. 


Librarians 


WAR 


“The production line has its ad 
herents,’’ writes Mary Lins of San 
Francisco, ‘‘and there are those of us 
who stick as closely to our set goal of 
sweaters, socks and scarfs, as any fac- 
tory does its tanks, planes or guns... 
and many are turning their spare mo 
ments into finished knitted goods for 
the men in the armed forces.’ The 
Sacramento librarians have been busy 
in the preparation of bandages and 


surgical dressings. In many com 
munities, members from our group 


have been sewing for the Red Cross. 
Lucile Wester of Oakland reported 
that one of their librarians belonged 
to a small group of five members that 
completed 22 wool skirts and 44 lay 
ettes during one month. 

Various other types of Red Cross 
activities have offered opportunities to 
librarians to be of service. Several 
have been helping on the Speakers’ 
Bureau, giving talks on different 
phases of Red Cross work to any or 
ganizations in their communities re- 
questing such services. One of our 
group in San Jose acts as chairman of 
the Speakers’ Bureau, is a member of 
the Disaster Relief Committee, serves 
on the Board of Directors and is the 
local representative for the Red Cross 
Courier magazine. Members of the 
San Francisco group are working on 
Disaster Relief Committees, and are 
on call at all times to serve in this 
capacity. Last spring the ultimate 
goal of one librarian in San Francisco 
was to become a nurses’ aide and enter 
service at an emergency station. We 
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have not learned whether or not she 
attained her goal. The Blood Bank 
is another project that has drawn its 
share of interest from our group. 
Librarians in several communities 
have given many hours to the super- 
vision of Junior Red Cross groups, 
whose members have been knitting, 
sewing and making scrap-books and 
puzzles. Nellie Christensen of the 
Selma Union High School serves as 


Junior Red Cross Chairman of her 
district including 11 schools. 
Both men and women from our 


group are listed among those serving 
in Civilian Defense activities. One 
librarian in Palo Alto serves as a 
Block Warden: another is Vice-chair- 
man of the Community League of the 
Palo Alto Defense Council: a third 
heads the committee on publicity. 
From Virginia West of the Fresno 
State College comes the report that 
two librarians in the college “‘are doing 


defense work, the nature of which 
cannot be divulged at this time.”’ 
Among our ranks in several com- 


munities are Air Raid Wardens, and 
others who are serving to warn us of 
approaching aircraft. “High on the 
honor list go the names of those who, 
week after week, give their time and 
energy to the highly important and 
strategic work connected with the 
Aircraft Warning Service.”’ 
Instruction in Civilian Defense sub- 
jects has been given to night classes by 
one who is a librarian by day. Marvin 
Cragun has been giving out informa- 
tion on incendiary bombs, poison gas, 
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blackouts, and other general defense 
topics. He writes, “You should have 
seen me after my first encounter with 
tear gas,—oh, it isa sad subject. This 
work is important. . . and I am par- 
ticularly pleased to be associated with 
it.”’ In addition to instructors, our 
group provides volunteers for the Ci- 
vilian Defense Speakers’ Bureau. Em- 
ergency Hospital Volunteers also come 
from our ranks. 

The lighter side of national defense 
work finds the names of many librar- 
ians who are helping to entertain the 
men in service. Interesting work has 
been done in the USO houses and in 
various recreational centers. Ida Belle 
Craig of Sacramento has enjoyed her 
part as song leader at the USO house 
on Sunday afternoons and at the 
Y. W. C. A. weekly dances. Of the 
group singing, she writes, “From a 
very small experimental beginning, 
this activity has grown to be an estab- 
lished feature of the evening's enter- 
tainment. [he boys gather around 
the piano, along with the girls who 
have come to act as hostesses and danc- 
ing partners, and sing for half an 
hour or more, before the dancing be- 
gins. That they enjoy this feature 
immensely is evidenced by the hearti- 
ness with which they sing.’ Librar- 
ians appreciate the need of recreation 
for morale. 

The Fresno State College librarians 
have assumed the responsibility of 
providing books and magazines for 
the men stationed near them. and the 
men in the hospital at Mather Field 
receive the same service from Sacra- 
mento. 

From San Francisco comes an in- 
teresting story. Mary Lins writes, 
‘There are those librarians near sol- 
diers’ camps who have found them- 
selves involved in special duties with 
Uncle Sam’s men. Mabel White and 
Mary Foley of Galileo High School, 
which is situated next door to a large 
encampment, act as reference librarians 
for the officers who are stationed in 








this school: while Catherine Stalford 
of Marina Junior High School has an 
unique situation. The Marina stu- 
dent-body has officially and com- 
pletely adopted the men of Funston 
and have formed themselves into an 
active and busy group known as the 
Guardians of Funston whose one aim 
is to see that the men lack for nothing 


which they might give to them. Cig- 
arettes, candy, books, magazines, 


games, presents of all kinds find their 
way into Funston from the Guard- 
ians. Entertainments, plays, and par- 
ties are held for the men by the 
Marina Junior High student - body 
and the scene of the parties is of 
course the ever-faithful library. How 
very broad has become the scope of 
today’s school library.”’ 

Every phase of f education is being 
called upon to make adjustments due 
to our war situation, and here the 
library has a leading role. In San 
Francisco, ‘the school department is 
making a study of the curriculum 
adaptations and work experiences in- 
volved in the emergency situation un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. Albert 
D. Graves, Deputy Superintendent. A 
study is being organized entitled: 
Mobilizing San Francisco Junior and 


Senior High School Youth for the 
Emergency. The section on the Li- 
brary and Visual Education is being 
written by a committee of teachers 
and librarians, with Margaret Gird- 
ner as chairman.”’ 

All school librarians participated 
in the Victory Book Drive. Here is 
what happened in one city: “One of 
the most tremendous jobs done col- 
lectively by all San Francisco school 
librarians was the work they did un- 
der the most able and efficient direc- 
tion of Mrs. Leta Homel in the Vic- 
tory Book Drive. Some 200,000- 
odd books were processed by the 
school librarians and their willing as- 
sistants, composed of eight student 
volunteers from each junior and senior 
high school. Working in shifts they 
accomplished what has seemed like 
nothing short of a miracle. As many 
as 1500 books were sorted, cataloged 
and processed in a few short hours— 
four to be exact.” 

“Thus it can easily be seen that 
school librarians are showing every- 
one that individually and collectively 
their motto can be: ‘One for all and 
all for one’.”’ 

Further survey will appear 
ina future issue of the Bulletin. 


reports from this 
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Norway 
Libraries 
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weaponless and dangerous war for 
their beliefs and their ideals. 

For the Norwegians, the libraries 
have provided a mental fortune on 
which the people can draw for a long 
future. Even today the libraries fur- 
nish reading saturated with free men’s 
thoughts, because hardly a book has 
been written in the Norwegian lan- 
guage that does not carry the imprint 
of freedom. And today courageous li- 
brarians all over the country are help- 
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ing searching souls to find facts, and 
knowledge that are highly resented by 
the Nazis. Libraries and librarians thus 
take an important part in the daily 
fight. In spite of all the Nazi rules and 
the Nazi suppression, they help to 
keep the Norwegian mind alert and 
the Norwegian heritage intact. 

Our cultural heritage is carried in 
all Norwegian hearts. The Nazis can 
burn our books, destroy our newspa- 
pers, close our libraries, imprison our 
writers, but as long as there is a spark 
of the Norwegian spirit left. our na- 
tion will live and our fight will go on 
for liberty, for freedom to learn and 
to think. 
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2. Summer, 1942 


In July my sister and a friend were 
assigned to three weeks’ training with 
the American Red Cross in Washing- 
ton, D. C., preparatory to going over- 
seas for foreign duty as social work- 
ers. I went to Washington, too. 

My traveling companions, under 
the care of the American Red Cross, 
had a hotel room already reserved for 
them in Washington. Under no 
care but that of the Providence who 
guides those who just ‘‘come along,” 
I had no reservation. But despite the 
cynics and pessimists who infested my 
path across America, I was able to rent 
an adjoining room in the _ hotel, 
comfortable, clean and not too costly. 
Here was the impossible, and I 
achieved it! ‘ 

Gradually an evolution in my 
status quo took place. From ‘“‘It’s so 
nice to have Mary with us,”’ it became 
‘so helpful to have Mary with us,”’ 
and finally: ““‘What would we ever do 
if Mary were not with us?” To go 
to classes all day and Saturday morn- 
ings, and still prepare one’s self for 
an indefinite stay in an unknown 
place adds up to just one thing: they 
also serve who can do the shopping, 
the sewing, the checking of baggage, 
the exchanging, the letter writing, the 
cashing of checks and the checking of 
vouchers. 


More and more the tourist becomes 
submerged and the shopper supplants 
the sightseer. So I intersperse the 
shopping bouts with Lincoln Me- 
morial and the National Art Gallery 
—with mosquito netting! I sweat 


—MARY FLECK, Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach 


my way from store to store only to 
be told that all the soldiers in town 
have been buying mosquito netting 
and ‘‘Really, dear, we haven't any 
left — yes, we're expecting some — 
several weeks, maybe.’ I descend from 
the best to the better to the least de- 
partment stores, to the non-air condi- 
tioned “‘five and tens” and emerge fi- 
nally, bedraggled and perspiring, but 
with the mosquito netting achieved. 

Then there's the matter of rubber 
boots. ‘To be sure a rubber boot will 
fit over a shoe when it will not fit 
over a shoe with a foot and a leg ap- 
pended thereto. I know that now. 
Physiologically it’s not logical, but 
please believe me, you can't fit a boot 
to a shoe by fitting it to a shoe that 
fits the foot. I know! 

And there is the problem of a 
traveling bag: “‘a bag you would be 
willing (and able) to carry five miles 
if necessary.’ Also needed is a flash- 
light that it not too heavy, with extra 
batteries, salt-water soap for milady’s 
toilet on the boat, waterproof money 
belts, lisle stockings and a year’s sup- 
ply of drugs. 

Nights in the heat of the hotel we 
discuss where my companions might 
be sent: we weigh the advantages and 
the disadvantages of the Arctic com- 
pared with the tropics. From Wash- 
ington in August, the Arctic has no 
disadvantages. I describe a painting 
I had just seen in the National Gal- 
lery: a young American soldier, in his 
lap a pan full of potatoes: in his eyes a 
wistful, far-away expression, so that 
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you know he sees beyond what he is 
seeing and you feel a sadness for all 
wistful eyes looking homeward. Un- 
der the picture is the simple title: 
‘“Spuds — Iceland.” Then someone 
says: “But you wouldn't be lonely in 
Iceland, you could always talk to a 
few fisherfolk."’ We laugh and feel 
confident the real destination is Eng- 
land, or Ireland, or Australia, maybe. 

The days pass very rapidly. I sew 
Red Cross insignia on uniforms on 
“the left sleeve one inch below the 
shoulder.”’ I shorten slips: I, whose 
own slips are always inadequately 
safety-pinned! I letter names on 
trunks and underneath, painstaking- 
ly, ‘American Red Cross.’’ The result 
resembles my attempts at library post- 
ers, which were so full of effort and so 
empty of accomplishment. 

At noon time and in the evenings 
we buy slacks, and sweaters, and ‘‘can- 
tileverish’’ shoes, and blouses ‘that 
should be cotton if we're going to 
the tropics, but since we don’t know 
where we're going, let's buy silk.”’ At 
intervals the tourist in me emerges, 
and I ‘‘do’’ the capital. I dutifully 
visit the Library of Congress, see Ar- 
lington Cemetery and stand in the 


rain for hours to glimpse Queen Wil- 
helmina. 

The time shortens to the last day. 
In the afternoon my sister and her 
friend return with orders to leave that 
night for a camp in North Carolina 
for an indefinite period of practical 
training and experience. The hot af- 
ternoon becomes sultry evening. We 
find the station crowded with sol- 
diers and sailors interspersed with mil- 
dewed-looking civilians. And _ so 
good-bye! I watch the train leaving, 
and return to the hotel, ready for my 
own departure, feeling like Charles 
Lamb when he wrote The Old Fam- 
tlrar Faces. 

Weeks later in September we are 
notified by the American Red Cross 
that my sister has arrived safely—in 
Iceland. As I read the telegram I am 
back again in the National Gallery be- 
fore the painting of the young soldier. 
But now his face has become wreath- 
ed in fair curling hair and his features 
are softened and feminized. The eyes 
are more intensely blue but they still 
have their same far-away expression, 
and I commend to Heaven's special 
care these wistful blue eyes—looking 
homeward. 
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The Army and You. U. S. Gov- 
ernment printing office, 1941. 14p. 
This pamphlet informs the newly-in- 
ducted soldier of the life he will face 
during the first few weeks. An im- 
portant section concerns “‘What the 
Army Expects of You and What the 
Army Offers You.” 

UNITED STATES NAVY 

What Kind of a Job Can I Get in 
the Navy? A 28-page pamphlet that 
usually can be procured from local 
navy recruiting stations. Forty-nine 
trades for which the navy trains are 
described briefly with their rates of 


pay. insignia and related civilian 
work. Practical knowledge that will 
help with each trade is listed. Thus a 
boy wishing to become a carpenter's 
mate should know something about 
blueprint reading, the different kinds 
of wood, manual training and tools. 
Brief details on enlisting in the Naval 
Reserve are included. 
The United States Navy Vocatton- 
al Schools. NRB-30 86-128-41. 
This 28-page pamphlet is usually 
available at navy recruiting stations. 
It describes in some detail the training 
offered at navy vocational schools for 
electricians, clerks, hospital corps, ma- 
chinists, metal workers, woodwork- 
ers and aviation mechanics. 
turn to page 32 
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—School Librarians of Northern Califor- 
nia Report on Their Hobbies— Compiled 
By FRANCIS DRAKE, Madera Union High 
School 
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If you, too, suffer from a deficiency 
of gas and rubber—if you have put 
aside for the duration many of your 
usual activities and find yourself with 
a number of odd moments not usable 
in defense work—you will do well to 
furnish that spare corner of your time 
with an interesting and appropriate 
hobby. 

A number of librarians in the 
Northern Section have reported on 
their hobbies for this issue of the Bul- 
letin. ‘There are some good sugges- 
tions here, for the otherwise lost mo- 
ments: hobbies for relaxation, for 
health, for morale and professional 
improvement.... 

For thirty years C. Edward Graves, 
librarian at Humboldt State College, 
has been taking pictures of mountains 
“as an antidote for too much sitting 
down.” A member of the Sierra 
Club, Mr. Graves has explored with 
camera and notebook the most photo- 
genic mountain regions of the west, 
building up a col- 
lection of colored 
films and _ slides 
adaptable to 
school programs. 

Autograph- 
collecting is the 
hobbie of Annie 
McKenzie, librar- 
ian of the Need- 
ham School in 
Lodi. Her collec- 
tion of authors’ 
autographs is of 





particular interest, and has served to 
feature displays and book exhibits. 
Helen Hartwich, librarian of Mo- 
desto High School, enjoys any hobby 
“at the opposite extreme from library 
work.’’ Gardening is her chief inter- 
est; woodwork, sewing and hand- 
made gifts are added side-lines. Ida 
A. Fuller, librarian of the Watson- 


ville Public Schools, refers to her 
hobby as a disease — ‘‘succulentitis: 
which would undoubtedly become 


virulent if not confined to week-end 
gardening.’ A member of the Cactus 
and Succulent Society, Miss Fuller is 
raising scarce and popular varieties of 
cacti. Gardening is also the hobby 
of Mildred Smith, librarian of Stock- 
ton High Schoo]. She is specializing 
in “‘a single row of sweet peas, and 
geraniums which never bloom.” 

Marvin Cragun, librarian at Sacra- 
mento Junior College, is interested in 
Americana from 1820 to 1840. Be- 
sides collecting novels, deeds and let- 
ters, Mr. Cragun has been tracing the 
minor pseudonymous literature of the 
period back to Continental sources. 
Another bibliophile is Mrs. Edith 
Schroeder, librarian of Hanford 
Union High School, whose collection 
of first editions was begun when 
she tracked down 
a rare copy of 
Indians of the 
Terraced Houses, 
by C. F. Saun- 
ders. Mrs. Schro- 
eder also collects 
U.S. commemor- 
ative issues, early 
American glass 
and antique fur- 
niture. 


turn to page 28 











KEEPING UP 
with 


Our Librarians 


sx September saw new faces in many 
of the Los Angeles high school librar- 
ics. [hese appointments have been 
announced: Alice G. Hofferber, Bell 
High School; Mardie Bakjian, Fran- 
cis Polytechnic High School: Mar- 
jorie Schramling, Los Angeles High 
School: Mary Gordon, Narbonne 
High School: Edith Locklin, North 
Hollywood High School: Helen Neal. 
Venice High School: Mary Ellen Ball, 
Verdugo Hills High School: Esther 
Bomgardner, Woodrow Wilson High 
School: Irma Brink, Burbank Junior 
High School: and Nell Wills, Kern 
Junior High School. Leaves of ab- 
sence have been granted to Katherine 
Folger. Metropolitan: Allene Speer 
Bardin, Horace Mann Junior High 
School: Elizabeth Keefer. Verdugo 
Hills; and Ruby De Klotz Edenquist. 
Venice. 

sx The Long Beach system is also 
welcoming new librarians. Gladys E. 
Trask, a graduate of the Pittsburgh 
Library School, spent a year in El 
Centro, and several years in La 
Grange, Illinois, before assuming her 
duties in the Long Beach department. 
Mrs. Helen Plane James is also accept- 
ing a new position in her appoint- 
ment as assistant librarian in the 
Woodrow Wilson High School in 
Long Beach. 

Edith Sperry has gone from the 
Junior College Library in Long 
Beach to the Santa Monica Junior 
College. The library has been moved 
to a separate building and the stu- 
dents are enjoying the spacious new 
arrangements. Jewel Wright is the 
assistant. 


yy After spending the summer in 
the Santa Monica Junior College Li- 
brary, Grace Mahin accepted a posi- 
tion in the library of the Westmont 
College. Los Angeles. 

Nance O'Neall is the new assist- 
ant to Ida Kreigel, librarian of the 
Santa Maria Union High School and 
Junior College. Mrs. Maxene Wheat- 
ley Johnson. formerly library assist- 
ant at Santa Maria, has moved to 
Santa Ana where her husband is a 
civilian instructor at.the Air Replace- 
ment Center. 

s In the Tule Lake Re-location 
Center, Jane Zink is busy organizing 
a new library, which must take care 
of the needs of 2300 high school stu- 
dents in addition to others in the com- 
munity whom it must serve. 
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‘¢ The new assistant librarian in the 
education department of the library of 
San Jose State College is Elizabeth 
Groves, formerly head of the Child- 
ren’s Denartment in the Winnetka 
Public Library. At one time she was 
on the editorial staff of the A.L.A. in 
Chicago. She holds the position which 
was made vacant when Doris Gates 
Hall resigned, in order to devote most 
of her time to writing. In her home in 
the hills above Los Gatos, Doris 
Gates is spending long hours over a 
new book which will soon be ready 
for publication. 

The Los Angeles Times lured 
Janet Preston from our ranks, and 
Aileen Mosher is taking her place as 
assistant in the Herbert Hoover High 
School in Glendale. 

Irean Coyner has left the balmy 
clime of Los Gatos to accept the posi- 
tion of teacher-librarian at the demon- 
stration school at Humboldt State 
College. 

s The autumn term brought 
changes to La Jolla. when Florence 
Wainwright was transferred to the 
new Richard Henry Dana Junior 
High School on Point Loma. Eliza- 
beth Tisdale, from Grossmount High 
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School, is now in the library at the 
La Jolla Junior-Senior High School. 


Other library changes reported 
from Southern California include the 
appointment of Bertha Lorenz as li- 
brarian in the El Centro High School, 
Waive Stager in the Bakersfield High 
School, and Shirley Brown in the Fill- 
more High School. Our best wishes 
go to all of these librarians in their 


new positions! 
z We are happy to introduce you to 
Mrs. Carmen Jones Butler, of the 


Glendale Junior High School, who re- 
cently announced her marriage. Ethel 
Lane, of the Washington High School 
in Los Angeles, also changed her name 
when she joined forces with Francis 
Joseph Blumberg. For our brides we 
wish a life-time of happiness! 

sx Flash! A new arrival, in the 
person of Jon Erickson, is entertain- 
ing Hollis Knapp Erickson in her 
home on Leigh Avenue in San Jose. 
He arrived last September and has 
persuaded his mother to give up li- 


brary work, at least for the present. 


%vy Dorothy Smith, of the Long 
Beach Junior College, was honored 
last summer when she was elected 


secretary of the School Libraries Sec- 
tion at the A.L.A. meeting in Mil- 
waukee. Others of our group at the 


Conference were our president, Mar- 
jorie Van Deusen, and Edith 
Titcomb. 


vy We are proud to announce, even 
though we are late in making the an- 
nouncement, that another school li- 
brarian has made a contribution to a 
publication. Katherine Chastain has 
a bibliography of the works of Glenn 
Hughes, critic and playwright for the 
amateur stage, in the 50th anniversary 
volume, Stanford Writers. 1891- 
1941, published by the Dramatists’ 
Alliance at Stanford in commemora- 
tion of the University’s 50th year. 


vy Several school librarians in San 
Diego gave time during the summer 
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to help with the opening of a new 
branch of the San Diego Public Li- 
brary in the Linda Vista Defense 


Housing Project. 


Ariel Stephens attended the In- 
stitute on Reference Work for Librari- 
ans in Service conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the summer. 
Miss Stephens has also been enrolled 
in a class for Volunteer Nurses’ Aides 
under the Red Cross and recommends 
it highly for librarians who want to 
do their share of war work and yet 
carry on their regular jobs. 


Helen Price and Bess Landfear 
managed a tremendous project when 
they selected, purchased and cataloged 
$50,000 worth of books for the gov- 
ernment to be used in the Japanese 
re-location centers. 

5 During the summer months at the 
USO Hospitality House in Ventura, 
Alice B. Hardison spent many hours 
with our boys in the service, and she 
has been assigned to a regular evening 
schedule for the winter in the USO 
library. 
Y~ Margaret Jackson has completed 
the Gray Ladies course in Santa 
Jonica, and is giving regular hours 
of service in the USO day room and 
also in the library of the Veterans’ 
Hospital. 
vv Our Business Manager, Eunice 
Speer, took the opportunity to visit 
her family in the east during the late 
summer. Our Subscription Editor, 
Willifred McIntyre, spent the months 
of July and August in an office in San 
Francisco, where she helped to write 
war damage insurance policies. 


As her share in the war on the 
home front Daisy Lake has been pick- 
ing tomatoes on a ranch in San Fer- 
nando. Helen Iredell has been work- 
ing in the family orange grove. Mar- 
garet Glassey has had delicious car- 
rots and cucumbers from her war gar- 
den, and corn, beans, radishes and 
chard have been thriving in Marjorie 





















































































Van Deusen’s garden. Joyce Backus 
has been providing all the members of 
her staff with vegetables which she 
has grown in a vacant lot near her 
home in San Jose. 


STREAMLINING FOR THE DURATION 
In an attempt to keep up with 
1942 and mass production, one 


Junior High School librarian has 
found a way to save considerable time 


in cataloging, necessitated by the 
withdrawal of WPA help. She 
writes, “In former years, I have 


usually cataloged books in small 
groups doing all the steps to a limited 
number of groups. This fall, I ac- 
cessioned all the books after checking 
orders. Painting on the black strip 
was done on all non-fiction books and 
lettering was done on as many books 
as possible at one time. ‘These pro- 
cesses required a few late shifts. Dur 
ing school hours, I have found time 
to look over the new books, decide on 
classification and assign subject head- 
ings. Sometimes I can get a few cards 
typed before the classes arrive, but 
usually I type after school when there 
are few breaks. I make only the 
author card, giving tracings and jot- 
ting down in pencil in a lower corner 
added information necessary for the 
shelf-list card. Book pocket and card 
are typed and the author card is filed 
in a temporary file under Not Com- 


plete. Typing the other cards will 
be completed after all books have 
been put in circulation. A 9-A li- 


brary assistant pastes pockets, date 
slips and blurbs the following morn- 
ing and two 9-B library club girls 
shellac the books. Remembering the 
counsel of a teacher of home economics 
to watch the time consumed in the 
home in the ‘getting out and putting 
away processes, I have found that 
the same holds true in the work of 
preparing new books for circulation.”’ 
WINIFRED ANDREWS, 


South Pasadena-San Marino 
Junior High School. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE IN THE LIBRARY 


The present emergency demands 
the adoption of all possible short cuts 
in technique and routine. In the 
Huntington Park High School stu- 
dents are made to feel responsible for 
helping themselves and for using the 
library material with greater care. By 
a clear-cut statement of duties for the 
student assistants, those who are ex- 
ceptionally efficient in any phase of 
the work assist in teaching and check- 
ing the work of others. Shelves are 
labeled and processes are so handled 
that each work period can continue 
with a minimum of interruption. 
Wherever a mechanical process can be 
cut, that is done. For example, the 
first copy of each title was formerly 
labeled copy one. Now the copy num- 
ber is not used until there are two 
copies in the library and numbering 
begins with copy two. This not 
only saves time in typing the card, but 
it also eliminates unnecessary eye 
movements every time the book is 
checked in and out. 

Magazines that are seldom or never 
used outside the library are not pre- 
pared with book cards and date slips. 
If they should be borrowed for use 
outside the library, an emergency 
charge is made. Magazines that circu- 
late in sets are routed in such a way 
that they require a minimum of han- 
dling and checking. 

Little things, all of these. but they 
cut that vast amount of detail that 
leaves so little time for work with the 
students who want advice and en- 
couragement with their reading prob- 
lems. 

FLORENCE RINIKER, 
Huntington Park High School 
Los Angeles. 
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Songs of Chinese Children by 
Maryette Lum, which was mentioned 
in the June, 1942, issue of the Bul- 
letin, may be purchased only through 
the large music firms, and bookstores 
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The State Executive Board of the 
School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia met with the officers and chair- 
men of the Northern and Southern 
Sections on October 17-18, at the 
Hotel Californian in Fresno. Due to 
war conditions and difficulties in 
transportation, the president, Mar- 
jorie Van Deusen, considered the 
usual fall state meeting inadvisable 
for the general membership. This 
October meeting was called for the 
purpose of formulating plans for the 
year, conducting the necessary busi- 
ness, and offering an opportunity for 
members from north and south to be- 
come better acquainted. 


On Saturday, October 17, mem- 
bers from the Northern and South- 
ern Sections met together for a 
short business meeting in the late aft- 
ernoon. ‘‘Getting Acquainted’ was 
the theme of the interesting dinner 
hour, which was followed by group 
meetings where the year’s activities 
were planned by committees, with 
members from Northern and South- 
ern Sections participating. 

At the regular State Executive Board 
meeting, several questions were dis- 
cussed involving a revision of the con- 
stitution. Problems were considered 
regarding the publication of the Bulle- 
tin. The Board requested the forma- 
tion of a budget by the treasurer. A 
vote of approval was given the presi- 
dent on her decision not to plan a gen- 
eral state meeting, but suggestions 
were made for a conference to be held 
in the late spring after election to in- 
clude newly-elected officers for the en- 
suing year and the out-going officers. 

On Sunday morning a report was 
given by the president on business 
transacted by the Board on the preced- 


ing evening. A suggestion that we pe- 
tition for membership as a branch of 
the A.L.A. met with the approval of 
the group. Reports were given by 
both Northern and Southern Sections 
regarding their plans for the year. 

Miss Van Deusen then spoke 
briefly on the C.T.A. Conference 
which she and Jessie Boyd attended. 
She stated that representatives from 30 
organizations were present for the 
purpose of discussing California's 
Public Schools and the War. Dr. Wal- 
ter F. Dexter, State Director of Public 
Education, was the principal speaker. 
He pointed out that education must 
adjust itself to the needs of today. 

“Living in a time when we are 
thinking about the agencies of de- 
struction, at the same time we must 
think of education, for without edu- 
cation we go into chaos,” he said. 

“Winning a war does not alone 
make for freedom. Freedom comes 
through education, through the 
knowledge of truth and the process of 
soul-building. By education we have 
accomplished this freedom in Amer- 
ica.’ he declared. 

Jessie Boyd reported that Miss Van 
Deusen had spoken for the school li- 
brarians stressing the importance of 
reading among young people during 
this critical period. She brought out 
the need for books to help youth in 
making adjustments in our wartime 
world. She emphasized the imperative 
necessity for adequate budget and per- 
sonnel for libraries. 


The S.L.A.C. holds a contrib- 
uting membership in the C.T.A., 


with representatives in both Northern 
and Southern Sections, and will con- 
tinue to participate in such confer- 
ences. 








































—WILLARD E. GIVENS, Executive Secretary 
National Educational 
United States 


Association of the 


One adult in every seven in America 
over 25 years of age has less than a 
fourth grade education, according to 
the United States Census for 1940 
These people are functionally illiterate 
By May 1942 the army had rejected 
150,000 men—fifteen divisions of men 
who were physically acceptable—be 
cause they did not have a fourth grade 
education. At the same time, hundreds 
of thousands of our young men who 
are mentally fit have been rejected be 
cause they were physically unfit. 

The nation is committed to an ail 
out effort to win the war. We are 
spending billions of dollars on our 
army and navy . It is high time the 
Federal Government spends a few mil 
lion dollars a year in the development 
of the manpower and the womanpower 
which is vital in winning the war and 
the peace to follow . 

The need for general federal aid 


for education in states which are un 


FEDERAL ALD 2 Sducation 





able to support an adequate school sys- 
tem is amply documented. 

Senate Bill S. 1313 has been ap- 
proved during the summer by the Sen 
ate Committee on Education and Labor 
and is now on the Senate calendar. 
Unified effort and vigorous action will 
secure passage in the Senate. The most 
difficult problem is in the House. There 
is One way this measure can be put 
through the House. That is to elect in 
November men who are committed 
favorably to this bill. 

There is an urgent need for federal 
aid for education now. both in the in 
terests of youth and in the interests of 
our country’s welfare in a time of na 
tional peril. 


Mr. Givens wrote this letter to 
the editor in the late summer 
urging our support of federal aid 
to education. Let us write to our 
Congressmen and give our help 
through publicizing this proposed 
legislation, for we know that the 
“battle for education is a battle 
for Democracy on the home 
front. THE EDITOR 





HOBBY HORSE EXCHANGE 


continued from puge 23 

The major hobby of Grace H. Jor- 
dan. librarian of Santa Rosa Junior 
College, is doll-collecting, and she 1s 
also interested in posters. Agnes 
Christensen Bonde. librarian of Al- 
bany High School, specializes in for- 
eign dolls, which she employs to il- 
lustrate native costume in connection 
with foreign books. Posters, pic- 
torial maps and Christmas cards from 
many lands are other items of Mrs 
Bonde’s collection which are useful in 
library work. 

Gathering phonograph records is a 
hobby that can profitably be tied in 
with library work. Ethel Fillmore, 
of Jefferson Union High School in 
Daly City, collects everything from 


I Want My Mama to grand opera. 
Another librarian interested in music 


is Alice Anderson, of Chico State 
College. who specializes in choral 
groups. 


Traveling is the hobby of Helen 
Jones, of Fremont Union High 
School, Sunnyvale. A particular kind 
of traveling appeals to Senta Senram 
of Napa Union High School, for she 
iS an equestrienne in her spare time. 

Art work holds an interest for 
some of our members. Bonavee Miles 
of Yuba_City Union High School. 
specializes in flower photography; 
and Esther Sward, of Turlock Union 
High School, studies the development 
of art in relation to history. 

School librarians certainly have a 
variety of interests. What do you 
do in those rare moments called 
“leisure time’’? 
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continued from page 10 


graphs, pictures, and realia. An out- 
line of art indicates the variety of ar- 
tistic expression that the other Ameri- 
cas offer. Annotations suggest special 
uses for story and picture books as use- 
ful sources of information on dress, 
customs and daily life. 

Industries, Products and Trans- 
portation in Our Neighbor Republics: 
An Index and Bibliography was 
compiled by Jean Smith and Jewel 
Gardiner. It was planned as an aid to 
teachers, librarians and young people 
in securing factual information relat- 
ing to the industries, products and 
transportation in the other Americas. 
Such information is always needed for 
courses in the social studies. The list 
includes books, magazines and pam- 
phlets. All materials are indexed ac- 
cording to subject, with page refer- 
ences indicated. The only stories in- 
cluded are those which show the re- 
lation of the people to the industries of 
a country. Sources are given for all 
pamphlets. 

The three bibliographies are being 
printed and will be sold through the 
Government Printing Office. Prices 
have not been determined as yet, but 
there will be a large supply of free 
stock available from the Library Serv- 
ice Division. 

Life in Washington apart from 
Our Neighborhood Republics ex- 
hibits—that too was an adventure in 


an exciting and new world. In retro- 
spect the picture changes rapidly. 


There was the unprecedented heavy 
snowfall on March 29th which turn- 
ed every vista into a living fairyland, 
a thrill for a Californian which no 
Washingtonian could fully under- 
stand. There were the cherry blossoms 
along the tidal basin at the close of a 
busy day, and the breath-taking view 
of the old Potomac, the Georgetown 


bridge, and the Lincoln Memorial al- 
Ways just outside the apartment win- 
dow. There was the sudden eastern 
springtime, with pink and white dog- 
wood, magnolias, yellow forsythia, 
and maple trees leafing into lush 
green. There were long waits in stores, 
in cafeterias, in movies and on street 
corners. (Washington teaches one pa- 
tience in the midst of rush!) Noted 
personalities were met formally and 
informally. Bidu Sayao’s magnificent 
performance at the reception held in 
the building of the Pan American 
Union for members of the 8th Pan 
American Child Congress will long be 
remembered. There were murals re- 
cently completed by Portinari in the 
Hispanic Foundation of the Library , 
of Congress. Daytime air raid tests 
and all-night blackout tests, accom- 
panied by shrieking sirens on the 
building of the War Department just 
across the street, brought the reality of 
war every few weeks. Heavy traffic 
of wartime Washington kept the pe- 
destrian on the alert, and then gave 
vay to the sudden lull in traffic when 
gasoline was rationed, offering the pe- 
destrian a chance to enjoy long walks! 
—And so the pictures shift and 

change. Always there is the memory 
of friendliness: the friendliness of a 
strange city, where new acquaintances 
took time to make a newcomer from 
the West feel at home, and happy to 
have the privilege of living in the na- 
tion’s capital for six months. 
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ASE GRUDA SKARD. whose article 
appears in this issue. escaped from 
Norway through Siberia last year. 
with her husband and two sets of 


and three years old She 


is well known as an educator 


twins, one 
uriter 
and lecturer, and ts at present on a lec- 
ture tour in the United States. She ex- 
pects to be in California in November 
Her special field of study and research 
is child psychology 
of the 


She was president 


organization of university 


women in Norway at one time, and 
held a fellowship from the American 
Association of University Women. 
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Navy Educational Program. NRB 
3: 468-2-4-42. This poster in three 
colors presents in chart form condens- 
ed information about 26 technica! 
ratings in the navy. In every case. the 
Writer specifies the education a boy 
should have in high school before ¢n- 
listing. Related civilian positions cre 
likewise listed for each rating. 

California Maritime Academy 
Copies of this 47-page handbooks can 
be secured from the Secretary, Cal: 
fornia Maritime Academy, 515 Van 


Ness Avenue, San Francisco. ‘71 his 
pamphlet informs young men on 


training for service as officers in the 
U. S. Merchant Marine in a college- 


°o 


type school operated by the Califor 
nia Department of Education. 

United States Maritime Service. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1941. 21p. Here is general informa 
tion about training for apprentice sea- 
men, to provide personnel for deck, 
engineers’, and stewards’ departments 
aboard American merchant ships. 
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The National Council of Teachers 
of English will meet in San Francisco 
on November 7. The subject for dis- 
cussion will be the ‘‘Literature of 
North and South America.’ Librar- 
lans are invited to attend the meeting, 
which will be followed on the next 
day, November 8, by the Book 
Brunch of the Northern Section. 
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Bookbinding 


For Libraries and Schools 
Our exclusive specialty since 1909 


MAGAZINES substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 


FICTION rebound in attractive Pic- 
ture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A rebound 
book will outwear four new 
copies. 


EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 
“We Know How” 


Foster & Futernick 
Company 


444 Bryant Street San Francisco 












BOOKS 


Books of All Publishers Supplied to 
Schools and Libraries 
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Our Trained Staff Is Always 
at Your Service 
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THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 





SUPPLIES 


All f.o.b. Los Angeles ; postage extra 

BOOK LACQUER. Two kinds, both 
good. Pacific Book Lacquer, Gal- 
lon $3.60; Quart $1.20; Pint 75c. 
Barco Book Lacquer, Gallon $6; 
Quart $1.75; Pint $1. 

MOROCCO CREAM, leather pre- 
server and restorative. Effective. 
Gal. $10; Ot. $3; 4 oz. $1.50. 

BOOKBINDERS’ PASTE, the old 
standard, liked by everyone. In 

: Gal. $2.25; Ot. 75c. In tins: 
Gal. $2; 2 Ots. $1.15; Ot. 60c. 

MENDING STRIPS, linen rag pa- 
per, not gummed, 17 inches by %, 
3%, 1, 2 or 3% inches; equal to 500 
pieces % inch. Onion Skin (thin, 
semi-transparent) 45c pkg. Map 
Bond (thicker, for hinging) 45c 


pkg. 

Also Muslin Strips, Red Rope 
Manila, Memo Cards, etc. 

All f.o.b. Los Angeles ; postage extra 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 
770 E. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles 
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